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TIlE REPOSITORY. 


THE MIDDLESEN GAZETTE 

THE HERMIT OF THE LETOCKET. 
Throughout the course of my life, [have been 
an attentive observer of human character, dis 


nlaved as it has been through the complex and 


FROM 


varied scenes through which it has been my for 
tune to pass: believing it to be the study of all 
others, which would render a man the most fit 
for any employment or station into which he 
might be thrown, Whether this has been a pur 
suit productive of more pain than pleasure, | 
am not prepared to determine: but if it 
study that needs vindication, it is sufficient that 
I have often wained from it moral instruection.-— 
| have learned to hate the cunning, successful 
profligate , to despise the haughty. prosperous, 
insolent fool; and to pay due deference to that 
virtue and honour, which the world is too busy 
to discover, or too bad to appreciate. I have of. 
tentimes met with sufferers who deserved the 
attention and compassion of that class of man 
kind, if indeed such a portion can be found, who 
can feel for misfortunes in which they have no 
personal interest :—In other words, of sincere 
philanthropists, without pride or ambition be 
neath the cloak of charity. 

In the autumn of 15—, I was hunting on a 
mountain in the northeastern part of this State, 
on which at that time, there abounded plenty 
of game. [Thad followed the barking of my dog. 
on the track of some animal, for miles on this 
range, traversing ridge after ridge, nerved by 
the pure air which circulated on the summit of 
this mountain, and utterly unconscious of the ra 
pidity with which time passed, till | came to 
the eastern extremity, which terminates in a 
bold, abrupt cliff. called Bluff Head, down which 
there is a nearly perpendicular descent of seve 
ral hundred feet. When I reached this point, 
the day was fast drawing to a close, and the 
wind whistled and moaned through the defiles 
of the hills, with a violence which portended an 
approaching storm. | immediately began des 
cending, in the hope of reaching a dwelling 
which was situated at the foot of the mountain 
before nightfall) Day was rapidly receding, and 
darkness gathering in the east, when | discover 
eda mere apology for a habitation, located un 
der the protecting branches of a venerable oak. 
[ made an effort to goin admittanee. in which 


hea 


easily succeeded, as the door was on the lateh. 
A man, who was reelining on a rude couch in a 
corner of the room, sprang to his feet as he ob- 
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authority, 

- What do you in my cabin without permis 
sion?” 

* fama stranger.’ | said, “who must de 
pend on your hospitality for shelter, during the 
comme storm.” 

His countenance darkened, seemingly with 
pain, as he answered, ** you are the first human 
being, young man, who has found my retreat ; 
but if you can be content with the spontaneous 
fruits of the mountain, and pure spring water, 


you shall be welcome —these are the extent of 


my meats.” 

My curiosity was strongly excited. His hovel 
appeared the very temple of poverty--all around 
told What could 
have induced any mortal, however wretched or 
poverty-struck he might be. to forsake the walks 
of ewilized life, and dwell in this conifortless, 
forlorn solitude, was entirely beyond my com 
preh nsion. 

The storm was now raging without with re 
sistless fury: the rain poured in torrents on his 
slender building which seemed to rack and vroan 
at every fresh gust of wind. He had by this time 
struck a light, and kindled a small tire in one 
corner of his dwelling, in which there was no 
chinmey, but merely an aperture in the wall to 
suffer the smoke to escape. Thad now an op 
portunity of observing him more minutely. [is 
appearance was striking and peculiar, He was 
rather above the middle height, easy in his 
movements, with a frank, open countenance, 
high, intellectual forehead, which was wrinkled, 
apparently. more by grit than years; dark, 
piercing eves, and that general polish, which is 
indescribable, but easily 
quired only by habitual association with the best 
society. [T was struck with the incongruity of 
such a man in sucha situation, and resolved, if 
I could without intrusion, to learn the history of 
his life 

After our supper of fruits was finished, and 
conversation had produced a reciprocity of feel 
ing. [ ventured to touch the subject. + Young 
man.” said he solemnly . * before we part you 
shall know all: Tam not at present sutliciently 
composed.’ Satistied with this pr nuse. | retir 
ed to dream, but not to rest. 

From the narrative which he gave me in the 
morning, | gathered the following particulars : 
but as his recital was often interrupted by bursts 
of feeling and passion, I shall give the story in 
my own language, 

Frederick Molton was the son of a wealthy 
planter of St. Domingo. He was but a boy when 
the natives of this island rose en masse and mas 
sacred nearly every white tahabitant whom they 
could get into their power—infurtated as they 
age, character, was 
guard. Jfe alone, of his father’s famaly. con 
sisting of four ladividuals, escaped dy the aid 
of a domestic of his father’s, he was enabled to 
vet on board an American vessel bound to New 
York. 

‘he master of the vessel not only freely gave 
him his passage. 


of want and utter destitution 


discovered, and is ae 





were, sex, or no sate 


but on arriving at New-York. 
took him into his house, fed, clothed. 
eated him: on his coming to a r 
the Captain proeured him a situation in one of 
the most respectable mereantile the 


and edu 


suitamie ave, 


houses in 


city. The gentleman with whom Frederick liv- 


served me enter, and demanded, with an air of 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ed, whose name was Dean, had a son of nearly 
his own age, who loved him as a brother, and 
treated him uniformly as sueh. The young 
West Indian was an universal favorite with his 
employer and his family, and when he beeame 
of age, Mr. Dean took both him and his son 
James into copartnership with hin in his busi 
ness. 

About three years after this, Frederick mat 
ried Emma, the daughter of his former master: 
this event gave the greatest j yy to his friend 
James, who was accustomed to look up to him 
as a monitor and adviser in many of his boyish 
freaks and ditheulties, into which his iupetuous 
and fiery temper often threw him 

The happiness of Mr. Molton for two years 
was uninterrupted. If his mind was vexed or 
crossed at any time by losses or disappoint 
ments in his commercial business, he found, in 
the society of the wile of his aflections, a solace 
that never failed 

Hayti, by this time, had arrived at a state ot 
tolerable political quietude. Frederick received 
a letter from a French gentleman at that place 
informing him that by his personal attendance 
upon a Cause then pending hefore a court: in 
that Island, he could undue stlonably secure t 
but that i 
ease the heir at law did not appear, it must im 
evitably be confiscated to the government. Lh 
the West Indies, expect 
six to nine months: but 
unavoidable circumstances lengthened his stay 
tou year ‘ 


himself a very handsome property 


accordimely set sail for 
ing to be absent from 
\s he was on the point of embarking 
for America, he was seized with a lingering dis 
ease, from which he nevel entirely recovered 
Hil judged anxiety on his part, prevented him 
from: iaforming his wile of the true state of the 
case, and the opportunities of conveying letters 
to and from Haytt being very irregular, sh 
consequently hieard from him but very seldou 
She was at first grieved, then mortifi-d, and at 
lust vexed by this apparent coldness and me ele et 

After being detained by his illness about ter 
months longer, he so far recovered as to be abl 
to return to New York. The first acquaintanes 
he met in that city, was the brother of his wile, 
Whose suffused and agitated countenance po. 
tended direfal Before any civilities 
were passed. on either side. James exclaimed 


tidinmers. 


*PFrederick, Enna is no longer worthy of 
your love; she has eloped with a villain, the 
confidential friend of our louse.” 


Molton stage red, as though a thunderbe! 


had struck him. Ina short time, however, he 
assumed sufficient conmosure to inquire the par 
ticulars informed him, that this 
clerk, whose name was Drayton, had been tak 
en into ther eniploy shortly after his departure 


James briethy 


for the West Indies, that he wore the uppeal 
ance, and sustain: d 
and therefore 


the character of a 
with 
and politeness both by his father and himself— 
Hle was introduced to the family of Mr. Dean, 
where be visited at afl with 
He insinuated lhirrise If in 


! 
gonth 


mah. Was treated respect 


times and seasons, 


out regard to hours 


to the esteem and confidence of Mrs Molton: 
and from circumstances that subsequently trans 
pired, if Wasmore than probable that he had in 


tercepte d letters trom Frederek to his wife. and 


induced . that her husband had be 
come attached to some lady in Hayti.or at least 
had entirely forgotten her. That he had alse 


her to be heve 
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collected various sums of mouey of their debt 
ors about the city, and appropriated them to his 
own use, and that he had uluamately persuaded 
Kinma to decamp with him, parloining all the 
fonds in the possession of the house at the time 
that this occurred about ten days preceding 
the arrival of Frederick, and concluded by ask 
mig him what course he intended to pursue, 

Mr. Molton, who had experienced during this 
account a variety of conflicting emotions, said, 
with forced calmness, 

« Eenima’sname shall never be brought before 
the community in the form of a petition for a 
divorce, to be exposed to the obloquy and scorn 
of pretended friends, and the rude, uufeeling re- 
iarks of a curious public: but,” said he, with 
ilushing eyes, * for the villain who has dared to 
invade my rights, he shall fecl the just ven- 
ceance of an injured man, [ will pursue him to 
the extremity of the globe—no earthly conside- 
ration shall induce me to forego my revenge.” 

After some deliberation, it was agreed that 
Mr. Molton and James should set immediately 
out in search of the fugitives. James had often 
expressed his decided disapprobation of duel- 
ling; but he now seemed to think that it was 
possible for circumstances to oceur in which the 
practice might be palliated Uf not justified ; and 
certainly if in any case it could be extenuated, 
this was one. They went directly to Burlington, 
in New-Jersey, and ascertained that they had 
been there, but had gone farther south—they 
traced them to Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, 
where they overtook them. The day after their 
arrival, James made the requisite arrangements 
for a meeting between Mr. Molton and Drayton, 
which took place on the following morning.— 
‘They fought With pistols, and at the first fire 
the ball of Drayton grazed Molton’s head the 
instant that Frederick’s struck the heart of his 
antagonist, who sprang into the air and expired 
without a groan. 

Shortly after this catastrophe, James called 
at the Hotel where Drayton and Emma boarded, 
saw her, and abruptly told her that her hus- 
band and paramour had fought, and that Dray- 
ton was shot through the heart. 

«And my husband !” shrieked Fmma— 

« Is safe and unwounded : if you wish for any 
means of subsistence, or for conveyance to any 
part of the world, they are at your service.---- 
Your husband and myself go immediately to 
New-York.” 

She made no reply, but fainted and fell to the 
floor. He leit her in the hands of the attend- 
ants, and went to make such disposition of their 
affairs as would enable them to depart as soon 
us possible. ‘They were detained, however, till 
the succeeding day, when it was ascertained 
that Emma had suddenly disappeared---it was 
conjectured by some that she had committed 
suicide, but nothing ever occurred to prove this 
supposition. Her friends were never after able 
to diniaee any traces of her. 

Frederick returned to New-York in a state of 
morbid grief, from which no attentions of James 
could arouse him. He continued in this way 
ior some months, when he unexpectedly left his 
friends---wandered to New-Haven, and from 
thence to his retreat, where the writer found 
him, and where, as he expressed himself, “ he 
hoped to end his troubles.” 

—<—j>—— 

There is nothing, except simplicity of inten- 
tion, and purity of principle, that can stand the 
test of near approach and strict examination. 

Innocence confers ease and freedom on the 
mind, and leaves it open to every pleasing sen- 
sation. 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
COURTSHIP. 

Emma was about nineteen; her person was 
tall and gaceful; her dark hair fell in negligent 
ringlets down her snowy neck; her beautiful 
eyes beamed with sensibility; and when she 
smiled a lovely dimple sported on her rosy cheek. 
But description fails—she possessed all the 
charms and accomplishments, both of person and 
mind, that have ever been at ributed to her sex. 
Henry was about twenty-two, he was an or 
nament to his sex, as well for his person and 
manners, as for his bright talents, high spirit, 
and generous disposition. And as he helda lieu- 
tenancy in the army, was considered a promis- 
ing young officer. He had conceived an ho- 
nourable passion for the lovely Emma, and the 
attraction was so strong that he was seldom ab- 
sent from her father’s house. However, he had 
never yet taken courage to acquaint her with 
his affection for her, and as he suspected a rival, 
he experienced all those alternate hopes’ and 
fears which generally accompany a sincere and 

ardent passion. 

Some time passed on in this manner, when 
one day he determined, as the pangs of doubtful 
love could no longer be endured, to make to 
her an avowal of his love, and to beseech her 
to make him the happiest of men, and that if 
she rejected him, he neither could nor would 
survive it. Full of this resolution he set out— 
when he arrived at her father’s habitation he be- 
held Emma in a negligent morning dress sitting 
in the varden under a bower of luxuriant honey 
suckles. She was reading—and as he approach- 
ed, she raised her lovely eyes from the book— 
never had she appeared more angelic—Henry 
was enchanted—Ah! thought he, if Emma will 
but consent. I shall then be the happiest man 
living, but Lam confident I never can survive a 
refusal. He approached her. “This is an un- 
expected visit,” said Emma, smiling. He sat 
down beside her.— Sweetest Emma,” he re- 
plied, “‘the pleasure your company affords me 
is as a foretaste of heaven; I cannotexist out 
of the sunshine of your smiles—oh! could you 
but imagine how I adore you, you could not, I 
am convinced, prove unpropitious to my pray- 
ers—take pity upon me then, my angel, and con- 
descend to save the life of your adoring Henry, 
for I here declare, that if you reject me [ will 
sacrifice it at your feet!” Emma looked some- 
what frightened—* Henry,” said she, “I was 
always pleased with your acquaintance as a 
friend, and shall continue so—but as to becom- 
ing your wife, I think it not improper in such a 
ease to inform you that my heart is already en- 
gaged!” 

Henry was thunderstruck !—*“ Merciful Hea- 
ven!’ he exclaimed, “can I survive this ?” His 
countenance assumed the wildness of despair— 
he drew his sword—cast a mournful glance at 
Emma, and precipitately plunged it into 


TRAGICUS. 


its 





scabbard!! 


| THE MONITOR. 
MOTHERS CAN DO GREAT THINGS. 

A elergyman, now fulfilling the duties of his 
office punctually, ardently and faithfully, was 
asked, when examined by a Bishop’s Chaplain, 
whether he had made divinity his study ;—he 
replied he had not partieularly—* but,” said 
| he, **my mother taught me the Seriptures.”— 
* Ah!” said the Chaplain, “ Mothers can do 
great things!’ The young man was examined 
with respect to the extent of his knowledge, was 
approved, ordained, and desired to preach be- 
fore the Bishop. 





Mothers may perceive how necessary «and 
useful are their pious instructions, and be en 
couraged, while their husbands are busily ‘en 
gaged in providing for their families the meat 
that perisheth, to be diligent, bringing up their’ 
offspring in the knowledge of the Scriptures, as 
did the mother of Timothy. ‘This aneedote may 





also lead reflecting parents to consider what 
ought to be the education of their daughters, 
that they become such mothers—for on the edu- 
cation of daughters depends the future welfare, 


not only of families, but of our country. 

The excellent mother alluded to in the above 
anecdote. wrote as follows to another of her 
sons, on hearing of the birth of his eldest child: 
* Give him an education, that his life may be 
useful—teach him religion, that his death may 
be happy.” 


* Almost any ornamental acquirement,” says 
Mrs. H. More, “is a good thing, when it is not 
the best thing, a woman has; and talents are 
admirable, when not made to stand proxy for 


virtues. [am intimately acquainted (she ob 
serves) with several ladies, who, not only ex 
celling most of their sex in the art of music, but 
| excelling them also in prudence and piety, find 


| little leisure or temptation, amidst the detights 


and duties of a large and lovely family, for the 
exercise of this charming talent: they regret 
that so much of their own youth was wasted in 
acquiring an art which can be turned to so little 
account in married life, and are now conscien- 
tiously restricting their daughters in the portion 
of time allotted to its acquisition.” 





Women are greatly deceived, when they 
recommend themselves to our sex by their in- 
difference about religion. Every man who 
knows human nature, connects a religious taste 
in your sex with softness and sensibility of heart; 
at least, we always consider the want of it as a 
proof of that hard and masculine spirit, which, 
of all your faults, we dislike the most. Besides, 
men consider your religion as one of their prin- 
cipal securities for that female virtue in which 
they are most interested. Never indulge your 
selves in ridicule on religions subjects; nor give 
countenance to it in others by seeming diverted 
with what they say. This, to people of good 
| breeding, will be a sufficient check 























ADVICE TO A BRIDE, 

** Hope not for perfect happiness,” said Ma- 
dame de Maintenon to the princess of Savoy, 
on the eve of her marriage with the Duke of 
Burgundy ; “there is no such thing on earth ;-- 
and though there were, it would not be found at 
couvt. Greatness is exposed to afflictions often 
more severe than those of private station. Be 
neither vexed nor ashamed to depend on your 
husband. Let him be your dearest friend, your 
only confident. Hope not for constant harmony 
in the married state. The best husbands and 
wives are those who bear occasionally from 
each other sallies of ill-humor with patient mild- 
ness. Be obliging, without putting great value 
on your favors. Hope not for a full return of ten- 
derness. Men are tyrants, who would be free 
themselves and have us confined. You need not 
be at the pains to examine whether their rights 
be well founded ; it is enough if they are estab- 
lished---Pray to God to keep you from jealousy. 
The affections of a husband are never to be 
gained by complaints, reproaches, or sullen be- 
haviour.” 








««A winter evening in an Iceland family pre- 
sents a scene in the highest degree interesting 
and pleasing. Between three and four o’clock 
the lamp is hung up in the prineipal apartment, 
and all the members of the family take their 
stations with their work in their hands. One of 
the family advances to a seat near the lamp, and 
reads aloud. Being but badly supplied with 
printed books, the Icelanders are under the ne- 
cessity of copying such as they can borrow.---- 
The reader is frequently interrupted either by 
the head or some intelligent member of the fa- 
mily, who makes remarks or proposes questions 
on what is read, to exercise the ingenuity of the 
children and servants. 

In sume houses the Sagas (or historical poems) 
are repeated by heart, and instances are not un- 
common of itinerents gaining a livelihood dur- 
ing the winter, by staying at different farms till 
they have exhausted their stock of knowledge. 
The custom above described appears to have 
existed from time immemorial. 

Instead of the Sagas, some of the more pious 
substitute the Scriptures, particularly the histo 
rical books. At the conelusion of the family la- 
bors, which are frequently continued till near 
midnight, the family join in singing a psalm or 
two; after which a chapter from some book of 
devotion is read, if the family are not in posses- 
sion of a Bible; but where this sacred book ex- 


ists, it is preferred to every other. The head of 


the family then prays, and the exercise concludes 
with a psalm. When an Icelander awakes, he 
does not salute any person who may have slept 
in the room with him, but hastens to the door, 
and lifting up his hands towards the heavens, 


_ ‘THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 





adores Him who made the heavens and the 
earth, the author and preserver of his being. and 
the source of every blessing. He then returns 
into the house and salutes every one he meets, 
with ‘God grant you a good day.’ ” 
scililiipasen 

Remarkable instance of Instinet.---'Tell H.” 
says Dr. Buchanan, in a letter to his friend---- 
* that I write this at the bottom of a lofty moun 
tain called Cape Comorin, whose rocky head 
seems to overhang its base. The birds which 
build the pendulous nests are here numerous.--- 
At night each of their little habitations is light- 
ed up, as if to see company: the spacious little 
bird fastens a bit of clay to the top of the nest, 
and then picks up a fire fly, and sticks it on the 
top to illumine the dwelling, which consists of 
two rooms. Sometimes there are three or four 
fire flies, and their blaze of light in the little cell 
dazzles the eyes of the bats, which often kill the 
young birds.” 

—f>— — 


A WOMAN CAN KEEP A SECRET. 


! 
The following anecdote will prove the fallacy 


of the remark, that “a woman cannot keep a 
secret.” 

Some years since, a lady called at a glover’s 
shop in the outskirts of the town and purchased 
a pair of gloves for her immediate wear; ob- 
serving, at the same time, she was on her road 
to Burnet—that she had left her gloves at her 
friend’s house, where she called, and that she 
was apprehensive of being benighted if she went 
back for them. The glover fitted on the gloves ; 
and the lady, paying for them from a purse well 
stocked with bank notes, stepped into her post 
chaise and proceeded on her journey. She 
had searcely reached Finchley Common, when 
a highwayman stopped the chaise, and demand- 
ed her money. He entreated her not to be alarm- 
ed, as he had no intention upon her person----if 
she surrendered her property it was all he want- 
ed, declaring, that distress, and not his will, 
urged him to this desperate act, and he was de- 
termined to remove his penury, or perish. The 
lady gave her purse and the desperado rode off. 

After he was gone, and the fright had subsid- 
ed, the lady imagined that in the address of the 
highwayman, she recognized the voice of the 
glover she had just before dealt with. This 
conceit struck her so forcibly, that she ordered 
the post boy to drive back to town---not choosing 
she said, to venture further over the heath. On 
herarrival at the glover’s she knocked and gain- 
ed admittance---the glover himself opened the 
door. The lady desired to speak to him in pri- 
vate. ‘The glover shewed her to a back parlor, 
when she exclaimed, “ [am come for my purse, 
of which you robbed me this evening on Finch 
ley Common!”---The glover was confounded, 
and the lady proceeded-—“ It is of no use for 
you to deny it: [ am convinced, and your life 
is at my merey, Return me my property, and 
trust to my humanity.” The glover overcome 
with guilt, shame, and confusion, returned the 


*) - 
~ 


purse, confessed the crime, and pleaded his dis 
tress. ‘The lady, after suitable admonitions, 
gave him a ten pound note, bade him mend his 
way of life, and keep his own council; adding 
that she would never divulge his name or plac« 
of abode. She kept her word; and, though the 
robbery was stated in the public papers, the dis 
covery was omitted; and it was not until very 
recently, that a minute of this singular transac 
tion was found among the papers of the lady 
alluded to :---Even in this private memorandum, 
the name and residence of the glover were omit 
ted, and the secret, in that particular, rests with 
the lady in the grave. 

After this tale, the truth of which may be re 
lied on, who will say that a woman cannot keep 
a secret ?---[ London paper. 

illgpiaaaine 
Anecdote of Donna Caro, Aunt of the Marquis é 
la Romana. 

During the war at the beginning of the French 
revolution, this courageous lady used to attend her 
husband, general Don Ventura Caro, who com- 
manded the Spanish army in the neighborhood of 
Yron. At the beginning of an engagement, this 
lady was accustomed to take her station on the bat- 
tery of San Carlos, wherein was erected the signal 
post for the left wing of the army. She held the 
telescope in her hand, through which she viewed 
her husband, whilst he exposed himself to the fir- 
ing as a common soldier; neither the firing of 
twelve twenty-four pounders, which weré placed 
around her, nor the bombs which fell begide her, 
could move her; the telescope never trembled in 
herhand. In the intervals of hostility, she employ- 
ed herself in visiting the hospitals, and cpntribut- 
ing to allay the distresses of the sick and wounded. 
Such an instance of courage and benevolence is 
scarcely to be paralleled. She preferred witnessing 
the conflicts and the fate of her husband, to the 
anxiety of mind she must have suffered until she 
could have heard it from others. The Marquis de 
la Romana at that time commanded a post called 
Casa Furie (the strong house.) 


os a 


A lady applied to Renolds, the philanthropist, on 
behalf ofan orphan. After he had given Jiberally, 
she said, ‘* When he is old enough, I will teach him 
to name and thank his benefactor.” ‘Stop, ma- 
dam, (said the good man,) thou art mistaken; we 
do not thank the clouds for the rain—teach him to 
look higher and thank Him who giveth both the 
clouds and the rain.”’ 





SELECT SENTENCES. 


There is as much wisdom in bearing with othe: 





‘ 


people’s defects, as in being sensible of their good 


j : ; ‘ 
| qualities ; and we should make the follies of others 


| a warning and instruction to ourselves, rather than 


a subject of mirth and mockery of those that com 
mit them. 

To judge impartially, we are to put men’s good 
qualities in the balance against their bad ones: and 


if the scale of the first outweighs, the latter ought 


} not to be brought into account. 
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The following beautiful answer by a pupil of the 
Deaf and Dumb school at Paris contains a sublimity 
of conception scarcely to be equalled :—** What is 
Eternity ’” was the question : to which he imme- 
diately answered, ‘* The life-time of the Almighty.” 


The most improper things we commit in the con- 
duct of our lives, we are led into by the force of 
rasiion. Instances might be given, in which a 
prevailing custom makes us act against the rules of 
nature, law, and common sense. 


The memory of the ancients in hardly any thing 
is more to be celebrated, than in their strict and 
useful instruction of youth. By labor they prevent- 
ed luxury in their young people, till wisdom and 
philosopy taught them to resist and despise it. 


One evening at a party at Lady Lucan’s, when 
Johnson was announced, she rose and made him 
the most flattering compliments ; but he interrupt- 
ed her by saying, ‘‘ Fiddle faddle, madam !” and 
turned his back upon her, and left her standing by 
herself in the middle of ttie room. 


A gentleman praising the personal charms of a 
very plain woman before Foote, the latter whisper- 
edhim, “And why dont you lay claim to such an 
accomplished beauty ”’ ‘* What right have I to 
her ”” said the other, ‘‘ Every right by the law of 
nations, AS TUE FIRST DISCOVERER.” 





A WARNING, 

Miss Charlotte Curtis recovered 500 dollars da- 
mages, in a case of slander, in Ohio, against Peter 
Vansickle. Peter has appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 





POETRY. 


SONG, 
Day breaks on the mountain, 
Light breaks on the storm ; 
The sun from the shower 
Glints silent and warm. 
But dark is the hour 
Of grief on my soul, 
rhere’s no morn to awake it, 
No beam to console. 











The hawk’s to his corrai, 
‘The dove to her nest, 
rhe gray wolf to greenwood, 
The fox to his rest. 
But even and morrow 
Are wakeful to me, 
There’s no rest for my sorrow, 
No sleep for my e’e. 


O lily of England, 
O lady of love, 

How fair is the sunbeam 
"Fhy bower above ! 

But bright be thy blossom, 
And reckless thy glee, 
And cross’d not thy bosom 

With sorrow for me. 


We have met in delight, 
We have deem’d ne’er to sever, 
We have loved in despair— 
We have parted forever ! 
But yet there’s a rest 
To the mournful is given, 
We shall sleep on its breast, 
And awaken in heaven. 

















THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








MEETING AND- PARTING. 
When in yon fading sky 
Sammer light closes, 
And the lone spirit’s sigh 
Steals o’er the roses— 
When on the waters still 
Twilight is sleeping, 
And ca the purple hill 
Night dews are weeping— 
Where o’er the slumbering lake 
Droops the fond willow, 
When the breeze cannot wake 
Even a billow— 
When there is silence in each leafy bower, 
Then be our meeting—alone—in that hour ! 


Oh ! let no cold eye 
Of others be o’er us ! 
Stillness be spread on high ! 
Beauty before us ! 
Then down thy lovely cheek 
Silently stealing, 
Should. a warm tear speak 
The-fullness of feeling, 
Fondly Ill chide, sweet, 
That symbol of sadness ; 
Surely when lovers meet 
All should be gladness ! 
Stay till along the sky daylight is darting, 
Then will we weep, ’tis our moment of parting! 


THE DECEIVER. 
Accursed be he, whose guileful tongue 
Can wrong a woman’s captive heart— 
That fount from which have sweetly sprung 
The joys it could alone impart— 
Can turn that fount to grief and gall, 
And poison her existence all ! 


Accursed be he, whose lips can press 
A woman’s lips of sinless glow, 

Yet leave them ’mid her happiness, 
To pour the lonely plaint of wo, 

That from the midnight shadows drear, 

Is wafted to no human ear ! 


Accursed be he, who twines his arms 
Around a woman’s melting form, 

Yet leaves her praised and peerless charms, 
A prey to sorrow’s canker-worm, 

Like lovely flowers that pass away, 

Even in the sunbright month of May ! 


Accursed be he—ah, may he pass 
Along the turf where she is laid, 
Yet ’mid the rank and waving grass 
A couchant serpent shall be laid, 
That will a sting of conscience dart, 
To wither up his perjured heart ! 


THE INNOCENTS—a sacrep pRAMA. 

‘** She had retired at noon 

Beneath the roof which for a little while 

Had canopied the fairest and the first 

In bright creation. As I rose from prayer, 

I watch’d her steal with timid steps and lay 

Her sleeping infant (half in sacred fear) 

On the same couch late hallow’d by his God. 

She knelt, and on her circling arms reclin’d ; 

The babe’s soft breathings to her matron heart 

Made blessed music, and her innocent thoughts, 

Free from distracting care, had wove a dream 

So light ’twas scarcely slumber, yet more warm 

Than life. I mark’d it on her glowing cheek, 

And the sweet smiles which lighten’d, play’d, and 
went, 

Like sunbeams on the dark and heavy cloud 

Which even then hung o’er her. Suddenly— 

I cannot now define that wildering pause 

Of doubt and horror—the quick flash of steel— 

The boisterous rush of men—the murderous blow, 

Ere his sweet sleep had vanish’d—consecrate 

Upon the holiest shrine of guilty earth 

The first young martyr in his Saviour’s cause 

Died with that smile upon his rosy lips 

His spirit wears in Heaven.” 





| 








SONG—* FORGET ME.” 


BY THE LATE REV. CHARLES WOLFE. 


Go forget me—why should sorrow 
O’er that brow a shadow fling ? 

Go forget me—and to-morrow 
Brightly smile and sweetly sing. 

Smile though I shall not be near thee ; 

Sing—though I shall never hear thee ; 
May thy soul with pleasure shine 
Lasting as the gloom of mine. 

Go forget me, &c. 


Like the sun, thy presence glowing, 
Clothes the meanest things in light ; 

And when thou, like him are going, 
Loveliest objects fade in night, 

All things look so bright about thee, 

That they nothing seem without thee, 
By that pure and lucid mind 
Early things are too refined. 

Like the sun, &c. 


Go thou vision wildly gleaming, 
Softly on my soul that feel : 

Go, for me no longer beaming— 
Hope and Beauty, fare ye well ! 

Go, aud all that once delighted 

Take, and leave me all benighted ; 
Glory’s burning—generous swell 
Fancy and the Poet’s shell. 

Go, thou vision, &c. 


*PORGET ME NOT.” 
BY THE REY. GEORGE W. DOANE, A. M. 


Forcet thee !—how could I?’—each morn would 
remind me 
Of days which thy presence has hallow’d and 
blest, 
And each night, in its visions and dreams, would re- 
store thee, 
All pureness and beauty, mine angel of rest. 


Forget thee !—why should 1?’ since with thee is 
blended 
Each scene of delight that my fancy e’er drew ; 
And the hopes that on thee and love have attended, 
Were those of my life I most wish’d to find true. 


No, trust, that fervent and fond recollection, 
Those hopes, even fonder, can never Gepart, 
Till the holiest fount of my earthly affection 
Shall ebb, with the warm tide of life, from ty 
heart. 





STANZAS. 


The sun was burning in his noon, 

The breeze along the hills was dying, 

The shepherd’s flute had ceased to tune, 
The sheep beneath the boughs were lying : 
The whole wide world seemed sunk in sleep, 
The day my eyes was fast forsaking, 

Then slumber came—delicious, deep— 

An hour well worth an age of waking. 


Anon I heard an infant tread, — 

The flowers blushed deeper at his coming, 
The air a richer odour shed, 

The bees a sweeter song were humming ; 
He stood before—with bow and wing, 
Blue eyes, red lips that shamed the roses ; 
* Behold,’ says he, ‘the bosom’s king, 
Who looks on me no more reposes. 


But if you want to take your sleep,’ 

(He tried in vain a laugh to smother, ) 

‘And smile as little as I weep, 

Pll introduce you to my brother.’ 

He stamped the ground, a little knave, 
Wrinkled and chained, the path was treading : 
‘Here Hymen, Cupid scorns this slave, 

Go, keep him for your gayest wedding.” 
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